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Dedication 


There are certain people who shared information with me when my journey into my 
roots began nearly forty years that, without that information, the journey would have 
undoubtedly have been much more arduous. There are two people that rise above the 
rest as their contribution was a pivotal point in the journey, propelling me farther and 
faster than | could have ever thought possible. At the time | received the information, | 
had no idea of the import each would have in my endeavor. 


First | dedicate this to my aunt Dorothy (Matelena) Nabinger for it was she who told 
me about a book that was at the New Jersey State Library with the name of Early 
Southards of New York and New Jersey by Ralph K. Potter (1974). This self-published 
work provided me with a strong start as it connected me to Jan Jansen vn Haarlem right 
at the start of my search for ancestors. Mr. Potter’s work provided an invaluable trail to 
follow, and a question. My great-grandmother and her three siblings are named in the 
book and given the surname Francis. Had the names of the children, Norman, Lillie, Mae, 
and Elizabeth, been unknown to me | doubt the connection to this family would have 
been made as early in my research beause their surname was Parker, not Francis. All 
records give Parker as the family surname yet Mr. Potter gives the family the surname of 
Francis. This instilled in me the necessity of not only doing my own research in primary 
records as much as possible but to also question every secondary source and verify the 
veracity of the statements they contained as far as possible. This allowed me to readily 
discard many accepted stories without any qualms and come to a belief that has served 
me well. Just because something is written a hundred times does not mean it is true; it 
does mean one person wrote it and nine hundred ninety-nine people copied it. 


The second person | dedicate this book to is my great-uncle John Matelena, for 
without the letter he wrote to me in 1985, which has been preserved; it would have 
taken much longer to identify the hometown of my Italian family as Piedimonte d’Alife. 
Despite the town changing its name to Piedimonte Matese years before | was born, its 
earlier name was found in nineteenth century records. Ten years after that letter, | visited 
that hometown and walked the same streets as my ancestors did three hundred years 
ago and | met many distant relatives there who cooked sumptuous meals and took 
meon a private tour of the local palace, and so much more. Because of that contact | 
was able to reconnect to a branch of that family living in New Haven, Connecticut. With 
them | shared one of the best tomato pies ever in that city with my new found cousin 
Michael and his family. These Maddalena cousins resemble my own Matelena family so 
much, despite several decades passing with no contact between the two branches, 
certain quirks, such as the way one laughs, and the phrases used were the same as in my 
family that it was easy for anyone to observe us and conclude we were related. 
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Beyond these two important and dearly loved people, there are countless others who 
have provided opportunities that | doubt would have ever happened. A Roman Catholic 
priest in Glendale, California translating 18" century documents. The archivists in 
Caserta, Italy digging out dust-covered registers and spending hours pouring through 
them with me. The librarian at the Escorial outside of Madrid who brought out a 16" 
century Koran, the actual one, not the reprint they had made for researchers like myself 
to use. The 20-something girl who alighted from the same single-self-propelled one- 
carriage train to a Piedimonte Matese that bore little semblance to the map that | had 
from the mayor of that town. Seeing my puzzled expression and knowing that hardly 
anyone ever ventured to the end of the line, she immediately offered her help, 
explaining the train station on the map was the old station that hadn't been used in 
decades. The new station was outside of the borders of the map of the old-town that | 
had. She then asked me if | was the Maddalena descendant that everyone had been 
talking about! And then over 20 years later, on a subway in Barcelona, striking up a 
conversation with a man who was visiting from that same town! The unnamed French 
farmer in the village of Chevieres who, at 11 am one weekday morning, jumped in my 
car, the scent of wine already surprisingly present, directed me several miles along dirt 
roads before yelling something which | took to mean Stop! Then walking, walking, 
walking on cow paths, all the time yammering on in some rapid-fire incomprehensible 
French dialect through pastures. After many puzzled minutes of being followed by a 
herd of cows, it dawned on me that he had taking me to the very place where my 
grandfather went over the top in 1918 and | could almost hear the sound of German 
machine-gun fire and watched as the little spurts of dirt from the bullets burying in the 
ground came in his direction in an almost straight line. Luckily there was a bomb crater 
nearby; unlucky for him the crater was filled with the heavier-than-air gas the Germans 
had covered the American lines with an hour previously and he became another casualty 
of war. Without being able to communicate, this farmer took me to a location that | 
would never have even thought of asking about, after all, who would know where the 
fighting was on October 18" almost a century ago (at the time of my trip). Yet, here | 
was, without asking, without being able to ask, standing on this spot with a French 
farmer thanking me profusely for freeing his little village. My Aunt Dolly, who was 
actually a first cousin-once removed, who laughed so hard at the stories | recalled of 
Dolly and my Mom spending summers on the Chesterfield farm of Mom's great- 
grandmother where they jumped from rock-to-rock in the pasture only to find out that 
not all the rocks were stone, some were pies — cow pies! Aunt Dolly told me how she 
cried and cried as she had just ruined her shoes and now, five decades later, she had 
tears again as she relived that special moment she had with my Mom and thanked me 
as she had not thought of that since she was a little girl and probably never would have 
recalled the dreaded cow-pie incident which she laughed and laughed and laughed 
about. And her cousin Big Marie who, after seeing a black and white photograph of her 
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Italian grandparents made an off-the-cuff remark / can stil! see his red hair and blue 
eyes. Excuse me, what was that? Not exactly what | would have imagined him to look 
like — a man with centuries of roots in the Compania region of the Kingdom of Naples. 
And so many more, too many more to recall at my command — memories that 
seemingly pop up out of nowhere at the oddest of times — which lends so much more 
color to my life — every day. 


For these people, and all the others, that have provided assistance in big ways and 
small, in laughter and stories, in new experiences of old events, and so much more, this 
book is dedicated to them, my team. 
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Preface 


The genesis of this work was the desire to incorporate information | had obtained 
regarding my ancestor Jan Jansen van Haarlem since the publication of 7he Most 
Remarkable Lives of Jan Jansen and his son Anthony, my biography on him and his son 
Anthony in 2013. The sheer volume of information that | obtained was beyond anything 
| could have possibly perceived as being possible when the idea for this second work 
started to form in 2015. 

The thought never crossed my mind that | would be in contact with any person that 
was a descendant of the family of the mother of Anthony, Jan's second wife known to 
me in 2015 only as Margarita. Being a member of the Jansen van Sallee FaceBook group 
changed all of that. While | did not think to pursue this area of research, other members 
of the group did and, suddenly (for me), the connection was there. With the exchange of 
information | soon realized that a lot of the information | had amassed that, to my mind, 
was tangential to the life of Jan Jansen was, in fact, germane to the very reason | had the 
desire to publish an expanded biography on the man - that being to explore and 
expand the knowledge available on the ancestors of Anthony Jansen van Salé. To make 
this information accessible to his descendants, who number in the thousands, and 
available in a single resource — not all available information but at least all that | have 
accrued — will hopefully provide the information needed for future researchers to 
continue with investigating this family. In providing all that is contained herein, it is 
hoped that this work will provide the framework through which others will chart the 
course for future research. 

To undertake the publication of a series of accrued facts, without providing the 
context for those facts would be, indeed, a very dry recitation of names, dates, places, 
and events unconnected to the lives of the people that lived those lives. To know the 
name of an ancestor Is one thing, but to know the life of an ancestor, even a little piece 
of it, is something that is very special. And while this work may seem to be a 
conglomeration of loosely related histories that have yet to be linked together by proof 
rather than educated guesses, which | must admit, it is; it provides a jumping-off point 
by which others can dive deeper into records that | have used and into those | do not 
know exist, and do the research without the need to repeat the more than twenty years 
of research that has brought me to this point. 

Most available scholarship on the Maghreb written in the European languages have 
been written with a European sensibility by which the actual history has not been served 
well. Matters of succession and inheritance have been exceptionally poorly understood 
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whether due to a Eurocentric perception of the world or a true ignorance of the fact that 
different cultures have different practices. From this spring all sorts of 
misunderstandings and incorrect assumptions which find their way into that many 
scholarly journals and books on the subject with the result being a skewed or incorrect 
retelling of history. In this work, | seek to begin to correct some of these errors and 
relate the history of the people and places as it was understood by the people | have 
written about. | have removed the overcoat of misrepresentation as much as | am aware 
of it being present and have revealed the history as accurately as | know it to be. This 
results in what may appear to be a fresh or new version of history but it certainly is not 
that; it is an accurate recounting of the history which places it at odds with many works 
currently in publication. | am fully confident in the sources that | have based this work 
on and have no doubt that what is relayed in these pages will become the predominate 
understanding of the topics discussed. | also have no doubt that there are many sources 
yet to be uncovered that will alter some of that which | have written; that is to be 
expected in any endeavor involving a time frame spanning several centuries and a 
geography involving three continents. 

This research can, and probably will, take up at least a part of the rest of my time on 
this planet. Yet all of the time | have spent will come to naught if | do not collect my 
findings and present them in some sort of organized format. It is precisely this lack of 
completion that accounts for the rather abrupt nature by which some of the subjects 
expounded upon are introduced and covered. While it would be nice to have written a 
narrative that effortlessly moves through time and history, incorporating all the varied 
topics contained herein, that is a task that, from my perspective, risks having a result 
that is never put into print which would serve no one. | would rather publish the 
information in the sort of polished outline form as found in some chapters than not to 
have that information made available to future scholars. 

While this work could be the basis for several separate works, | also realize that time 
is passing and if | do not include all that | have amassed, it may be research that 
someone else will have to repeat in the future specifically because | chose not to include 
it in this work. So, if the reader will forgive the seemingly unfocused nature of this work, 
as it rambles through eighth century Egypt, twelfth century Iberia, fourteenth century 
Algeria, sixteenth century Songhai, seventeenth century Morocco, and suffer my feeble 
though earnest attempts to bring some semblance of order to this unwieldy lot, and if 
only a single person uncovers in these pages the answer to a question they have or 
finds the direction to that answer in these pages — whether that be historical or 
genealogical in nature is of little concern — then the goal | have set for this work will 
have been realized. 
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Definitions 


The New Cambridge History of Islam (2011)' provides many of the definitions that are 
used in this work. The phrase after Mouline refers to Le Califat Histoire politique de 
[Islam (2016) by Nabil Mouline. 

The same word often had more than one definition and sometimes two of those 
definitions were mutually exclusive. Readers may understand a word using one 
definition when the writer meant a different definition. This helps to explain those times 
when what you are reading does not make sense. In this work the author has tried to 
use the most specific word and the most specific definition of the word, in this work, e.g. 
sayeed refers to a descendant of Hasan or Husayn while sharifrefers to a descendant of 
Hasan alone. 


abd: relative of, e.g. abd er-Rahman = relative of Rahman, often found as Abderahman; can be 
ascendant or descendant. Contrast with abi, abu, ben, bint and ibn. 


abi: descendant of, by more than one generation; a6/Umar means descendant of Umar whereas 
abd Umar means relative of Umar and jon Umarmeans son of Umar. 


abu: father of, e.g. Abu Abbas = father of Abbas; is often found as Abu/abbas 


Agha: military commander in an area; often answers to the Sultan rather than a local leader such 
as a Bey or Dey. As a military rank, it is lower than a pasha. 


Ahl al-Bayt: (Synonym Ashraf In Morocco membership has always been restricted to just the 
descendants of Fatima and Ali’s son, Hasan — the al-Hasani. The a/-A/or a/-A/ra is an equivalent 
term in Morocco despite the normal inclusion of the descendants of Fatima and Ali's son 

Husayn in that group, the ah/ a/-Kisa, elsewhere. In other places ahl al-Bayt refers to descendants 
of any member of the Prophet's household, including uncles and sometimes descendants of the 
freed slave Mihraan . In Sunni Islam the ahl al-Bayt includes those in the ahl al-Kisa (be/ow) plus 
Mohammed's wives, and his daughters Zainab, Ruqayya, Umm Kulthum, and Fatima. In Shia 
Islam, the ahl al-Bayt and the ahl al-Kisa are synonymous. Today the expanded meaning includes 
the descendants of all members of the family and household. 


Ahl al-Kisa: the Prophet and the following family members: his daughter and son-in-law Fatima 
and Ali, and their two sons Hasan and Husayn and their descendants. 
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Ahoggwa u Isuqtan: one of two Amazigh /e/fs in Morocco, the other being Iguezelen. Considered 
to be the lesser of the two, as the Iguezelen claim to be chorfa. 


amghar: leader of an Amazigh tribe; equivalent to an Arab sheikh. 


Amir al-mu'minin: title translated as Commander of the Faithful, held by the leader of a nation. 
Must have completed the Aajand fought in a /ihad. (see Emir) 


Ashraf: see Ahl al-Bayt 


baraka (after Mouline): a supernatural power which makes the holder an exceptional being, 
almost infallible (ma’sum). \t is transferable to a disciple; in Islam all baraka was passed through 
Mohammed to his disciples though it did not originate with him. 


Bashaw: ruler of Regency of Algiers between 1577 and 1659; replaced the earlier Pasha and was 
replaced by the later Dey. 


ben (Hebrew): son of; used interchangeably with ibn; abbreviated 6. 
Beylerbey: the bey of beys 

Bey: military grade below that of pasha. 

bint: daughter of, e.g. Marjaret bint Rahman = Margaret, daughter of Rahman. 
Cadi, gadi, kadi: provincial judge 


Caliph (alt: khalifa): in its earliest sense, the Caliph is (translation of Mouline by author) the 
representative and the delegate of Allah, the true king-sovereign of the universe, and not the 
successor and the replacement of a predecessor. The Khalifa is voluntarily, deliberately and 
unilaterally appointed (ja‘ala) by the Creator to manage the affairs of the Earth in accordance 
with His commandments. There is therefore no intermediary between them. The leader of the 
religious aspects of Islam; there is usually one who is universally accepted as the Caliph with 
several other caliphs in different regions such as the caliph of Mecca, or over certain populations 
as in the Ca/iph of Takrur for the sub-Saharan black population. There may be more than one 
person or group claiming the title simultaneously as when there was an Abbasid Caliph and 
Umayyad Caliph during their battle for supremacy. Also a caliph usually rules a geographic 
location such as the Caliphate of al-Andalus for which the title of Sultan was applied. Sometimes 
a Caliph is restricted to matters of religion such as the later Abbasid Caliphs of Cairo who ruled 
over all Sunni Muslims while Egypt was ruled by the Mameluks. 


Caid, ca‘id: chief; not to be confused with cad/i/gadi. In the military, it indicates the leader of a 
unit. In government it was often used to indicate the governor of a small geopolitical unit, 
smaller than a province or major city whose governor was called a wa/j e.g. there was a ca‘idin 
Salé but a wa//in Marrakech. 


Chorfa, Shorfa: plural of sharifian; descendants of the Prophet Mohammed through his grandson 
Hasan; distinct from sayeed/said/sidi. 


Corsair: a privateer sailing from a southern Mediterranean port city. Ma/adiwas the Andalusian 
equivalent. 


Dey: Ruler appointed by the Ottoman government to oversee a district or province. 
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Elches (Arabic ‘“/dj) : in general any renegade. Cervantes wrote that mudéjares in the kingdom of 
Fez were e/ches. 


Emir (also Amir): Technically a commander of a military outpost but in reality the leader of a 
nation as in the Emir of Tlemcen. 


Eyalet: the primary administrative district within the Ottoman Empire; similar to a province. It 
could be governed by officials holding different ranks which, in turn, changed an eyelet into 
something else. A bey/erbey governed a beylerbeylik, while the higher ranking pasha governed a 
pashalik. 


Granadino or Granadan: an inhabitant or former resident of Granada. 


Hajj: one of the five pillars of Islam; the required pilgrimage to the kabaa in Mecca during the 
month of Dhu a/-Hijjah. 


ibn: son of, e.g. /6n Talib - son of Talib; sometimes used to mean a descendant of a significant 
person such as Uqba ibn Nafi’s descendants may opt to use /6n Uqba even though they are 2 or 
3 or more generations removed. Hebrew equivalent is ben, as in ben Yacub or son of Jacob. 


Iguezelen: one of two /effs in Morocco; the main tribe is the Ilalen. They are chorfa-Amazigh of 
noble descent who brought Islam from the Sahara. As a matrilineal society, the Amazigh can 
easily be descendants of the Prophet without being identified as Arab, though there must have 
been some intermarriage between the two groups at some point. 


Imam (after Mouline): expresses the notions of direction and guidance towards good or towards 
evil. God elects an imam, instructs him, makes him the depositary of true monotheism and 
appoints him (ja‘ala) a guide for humanity. 

jihad oral-jihad: battle fought in the name of Allah for the propagation of the faith directed at 
Muslims deemed heretical, Christians, Jews, Hindu, Buddhists and any other non-believers. 


khutba (after Mouline): speech delivered by an imam before or after Friday mid-day prayers. 
During the khutba, the officially recognized Caliph is named which is of supreme importance. 


laqab (pl. alqab): nickname adopted for a specific reign that has messianic undertones. 


Leff: a conglomerate or network of various Amazigh tribes that span the Maghreb; they are 
commercial and military alliances that may or may not be related to each other. In any given 
location, there are almost always two in opposition to each other but are united against any 
external threat. For example, in the Sous, there are the chorfa Igezulen and the non-chorfa 
Ahoggwa u Isuqtan. (See Appendix Il for more on the /e/fsystem). 


mahdi or al-mahdi (after Mouline): inspired guide and redeemer. 


Mawlay, moulay, mulay: honorific title meaning My Lord used by sharifian sultans of Morocco 
unless their name was Mohammed in which case Sayeed was used. 


M’'hammed and Mahammed: colloquial forms of the name Mohammed in widespread use in the 
Maghreb to allow for the baraka of the Prophet to be shared without risking the name 
Mohammed being profaned. 
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Moor: (1) someone from the province of Mauretania (200 — 700 CE); 
(2) a North African Muslim often engaged in commerce between Iberia and the Mahgreb 
(1400 — 1900 CE); 
(3) a work from 1612 divides Moors into four categories: Baldie, Kabyle, Bedouins, and 
Spanish, 
(4) any Muslim from Spain (1900 — today). 


Morisco (‘little Moor’): (1) a Muslim living in al-Andalus under a Catholic ruler; 

(2) a Muslim who had converted to Christianity while living in Iberia; 

(3) a Muslim who converted, whether forced or voluntary, to Roman Catholicism so as to 
be allowed to remain living in a Catholic nation; also called New Christians and seen 
as false Catholics by Catholics and fa/se Muslims by Muslims and Catholics; 

(4) Muslim who had converted to Christianity while living in Iberia who moved to North 
Africa and had returned to the Islamic religion. These people were Muslims who 
either made the choice to convert or were forcibly converted so as to be able to stay 
in a Christian-ruled locality. 


Mozarab (Arabic musta‘rab ‘arabised’) eleventh century slur of Northern Iberian Christians for 
Christians who chose to live in the Southern Iberian Islamic states. 


Mudéjar (Arabic mudajan, ‘subject’, ‘tamed’): (1) a slur of Andalusi Muslims for Muslims who 
chose to live under Christian rule rather than move; 
(2) a Muslim who emigrated from al-Andalus; 
(3) a former Christian slave who converted to Islam and gained their freedom; 
(4) a morisco from the Crown of Castile which included Castile, Navarre, Leon and 
Granada. 


Mudéjar antiguo: a person from Granada forced to move to the kingdom of Castile. 


Nisba: adjective used in a persons name to indicate their origin — being a place as in a/-Fass/ 
(from Fez) or a tribe as in a/-Sem/a/i (a member of the Semlal tribe). 


Oued: a river bed that is dry for part of the year; wad/is the English equivalent. 


Pasha or Pasa: (1) can be Aonoritic title one granted to those held in some level of regard and 
similar to Sayeed Comparable English versions include S/r, Lord, and Esquire. 
Bestowed by the sultan; no religious restrictions. 

(2) Pashacould also designate a high-ranking official in the military or government, most 
commonly associated with the Ottomans. It was usually appended to a person's 
name: Abdii/ Pasha. Several different military grades existed wherein the holder was 
called pasha; these included: Vizier-/-Azam (Grand Vizier), Mushir (Field marshal), 
Ferik (army Lieutenant-general or navy Vice-admiral), L/va (major general or Rear- 
admiral), and the Kapudan Pasha (Grand Admiral of the Ottoman fleet). 


Qadi, cadi, kadi: provincial judge 
Rais, ra‘is, reis: captain of a ship or, when used formally, Admiral of a Navy. 


Renegade: a convert to Islam who was a privateer. 
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Said(a), sayyid(a), Sayeed(a) (m. pl. sadah; f. pl. sayyidah): title equivalent to Lord and Lady; note 
that Sayeeda can also be used as a feminine surname. Correct application of grammar dictates 
that sayeed is used instead of mawlay when it precedes the name Mohammed, i.e. Sayeed 
Mohammed, not mulay Mohammed and mulay Yusef, not Sayeed Yusef However, this rule is 
routinely ignored. The word has had different meanings over time: it was used to designate 
anyone who was a descendant of the Prophet's grandsons Husayn and Hasan in opposition to a 
sharifwho descends from his grandson Hasan. Now it is used to designate any descendant of 
the Prophet Mohammed, and more informally it is equivalent to Mister. 


Sharif, chérif (pl. shorfa, chorfa): descendant of the Prophet Mohammed; archaic definition 
means a descendant of the Prophet's grandson Hasan. All shorfaare sadah but not all sadah are 
shorfa. See sayeed. 


Sheik, Shaykh, cheik (pl. Suyiih): title of respect for leaders of tribes, holy men or anyone 
regarded with veneration and members of the Royal family. In Sufism it means a spiritual guide 
who initiates a particular fariga (a concept or school) who can trace the lineage of his baraka 
back to the Prophet. 


Shorfa, chorfa: plural of sharif. 


Sidi: contraction from the Arabic sayyidi (my lord), in the Maghreb often used to denote a saint. 
Sometimes used as an alternate to sayeed. 


Sultan or sultan: authority figure; leader of a nation as in the Sultan of Morocco; superior to an 
emir. After Mouline: supreme authority, expresses superiority over competitors. Though most of 
the al-Hasani rulers are given the title of su/tan today, it wasn't until the 1610s that one of the 
sons of al-Mansur adopted the title; prior rulers were emirs. The Ottoman court used different 
titles at different times to identify members of the imperial family and two that were used in lieu 
of sultan were Han Hazretleriand pad&ah efendim. it is not certain if this system was adopted in 
Morocco when the military system was adopted during the reigns of al-Malik and al-Mansur: 


Before 1444 a//descendants of a sovereign in the male line 
e Celebi: sons of sultan/male descendants "(given name) Ce/eb/" 
e Hatun: daughters of sultan/female descendants "(given name) Hatun" 


After 1444 ma/e descendants of a sovereign in the male line 

e Sehzade for heir presumptive "Sehzade (given name)" right to succeed to throne 

e Sultanzade sons of su/tanas "Su/tanzade (given name)" male descendants of a sovereign 
in the male line of a sultana not the heir presumptive i.e. the full son, grandson, gr- 
grandson of a full brother of the sultan 


1445 — 1499 female descendants of a sovereign in the male line 
e Sultan: for prominent members of the imperial family "(given name) Su/tan" 
e Hatun: for lesser members of the imperial family. "(given name) Hatun" 


After 1500 fema/e descendants of a sovereign in the male line 
e Sultana: daughters and wife of su/tan, "(given name) Su/tana" i.e. a female descendent in 
the male line of descent of the sultan 
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e Hanimsultan: daughters of su/tanas and female descendants /n a male line of a sultana 
"(given name) Hamnisultan" i.e. a female descendent in the male line of descent ofa 
brother of the sultan 


Tagarin, tagarine, andtagarino (Arabic thagr meaning the frontier: (1) a morisco from the 
kingdom of Aragon which was the Iberian frontier; 

(2) a morisco from the Crown of Aragon. This was not limited to those living in the 
kingdom of Aragon but all those subject to the rule of Aragon which included 
Valencia, Andalucia, and Catalufa at different points in history. 

(3) Cervantes wrote in Don Quixote that tagarines in Barbary are from Aragon while 
mudéjares were from Granada. 

(4) the bilingual element in the Hispanic population who were generally involved in 
commercial enterprises according to a work published in 1611; 

(5) a person living in the Les Tagarins neighborhood of Algiers.’ (If you understand this, 
you deserve a treat; how about a juicy, sweet tangerine?) 


Taifa, ta’ifa: one of the many semi-independent principalities in al-Andalus that arose at different 
times between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. The earliest know was the taifa of Alpuente 
ruled by the Kutama family of the Bani Qasim from 1009 to 1106; other early ones include 
Valencia under Slavic/Saqaliba rule, Toledo, and Denia under the Almirid dynasty (1010); Arcos 
under the Zanata affiliated Band Jizrun, Albarracin under the Bani Razin of the Houara 
confederation, Almeria under Slavic/Saqaliba rule, and Murcia (1011). 


Taiffe: literally a party or fraction; the corporation of corsairs and renegades responsible for 
everything involved in piratical and privateering ventures — maintaining and expanding the 
harbor facilities; warehouses to hold the booty; fences to sell off the goods; conducting the 
admiralty court; providing a safe harbor for compatriots from other Barbary ports, etc. Their 
wealth grew to such fantastic amounts that, to preserve it from the rapacious taxes being levied; 
they rose up and became the rulers of the Regency. 


Tariqa: a concept of a sufi master promoted at his zawiya or school. 
Umma: (after Mouline) /s a community founded not on kinship, but on unwavering religious ties. 


Vizier (Arabic): Government official of the highest rank; akin to a prime minister. Khedive is the 
Persian equivalent. 


Wali (pl: ‘awliya’): administrative title for the appointed governor of a province such as the Sous 
or major city such as Fez; contrast with ca‘id the appointed governor of a small city such as Salé. 
Wali had other meanings not related to administrative functions for instance a saint was often 
called a wa/iand the wa// mujbir was the guardian of a bride who acted on her behalf during 
marriage contract negotiations such as determining the amount the groom must pay to the 
bride, not her father, and recording the wealth and property of the bride who retains sole use of 
both during and after any marriage; his approval was required before a marriage was allowed. 


Zawiya (pl. zawaya): a school or educational center created by a sufi master. 
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Arabic Naming Conventions 


This short synopsis on Arabic naming conventions is based on the article How are 
family names constructed in Arabic? by Gerard Drissner which is available on his website 
Arabic for Nerds. 

There are five parts to a persons name and not all are used consistently. Depending 
on the context, the tribe a person belongs to may be important in one record while the 
names of his ancestors are important in another situation. 


The five parts are: 


1. Ism: first name; may have more than one as when a person converts to Islam they 
adopt a new /sm. 


2. Laqab: a religious, honorific or descriptive title. 


3. Nasab: the genealogy of the person given as ben or /bn, son of for males and bint 
daughter of for females. 


4. Nisba: origin name may include being of somewhere as in a/-Sa/é their tribal 
affiliation as in a/-Hasani, or their profession, such as a/-7ab/b for a doctor. 


5. Kunya: identifies a person by their first child as in a/-Mansur al-Zaydan would be a/- 
Mansur, the father of Zaydan or a quality if childless such as wa/lid alhasanat, the 
father of good deeds. 


Diacritics 

Diacritical marks have mostly been removed to make reading easier and due to the 
great deal of variation in the choice of marks being used by different writers without a 
reason, such as Fares, Farés, Fares, Fares, Farés, and Farés. Wothout a common 
understanding regarding their use, diacriticals placed in a haphazard fashion only 
detract, never augment, any work. Exceptions for some proper names such as a/-Shdabi 
and place names such as Sa/é have been employed. 
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Introduction 


The Legacy of Jan Jansen van Haarlem 


National hero, son-in-law to the Sultan of Morocco, bogeyman, pirate, statesman, 
fence, leader, visionary, story-teller, merchant, family-man, negotiator, adventurer, 
politician, ship-builder, port-designer, governor, admiral, privateer — these are just a few 
of the occupations that Jan could claim on his curricu/um vitae. Like every other person, 
| have thousands of ancestors; unlike most people, | have knowledge of hundreds of my 
ancestors. Scattered among this group are about three dozen European royals — kings & 
queens, emperors & empresses — others are famous — of the caliber of Charlemagne and 
the Prophet Mohammad famous — some were players at world-changing events — the 
Battle of Agincort; the signing of the Magna Carta; the surrender of the New Netherland 
colony to England; on the fields of France during the Meuse-Argonne offensive; the 
Third Crusade; and on a tiny island, a speck really, in the South Pacific called Tinian as 
the Enola Gay took off on its way to Japan to usher in the nuclear age are just a few of 
those momentous occasions that changed history. Actually none of those changed 
history but all of those changed the future. The majority of humanity's ancestors led 
relatively quiet, productive lives but contributed none-the-less to progress; at least one 
of mine went insane; while a few ended up on the wrong side of history — stealing land 
from the Irish, owning slaves — they are a motley crew spread across the Northern 
hemisphere from Ireland in the West to Persia in the East, Denmark in the North to 
Morocco in the South. And yet it is Jan Jansen van Haarlem who comes to mind when | 
am queried about my most noteworthy ancestor. Someone who | had no idea even 
existed just thirty years ago. A married Dutch merchant-captain, working to provide for 
his wife and children as the 16" century came to a close. A man who, within a decade, 
would be a renegade and well on his way to obtaining wealth and performing feats 
beyond anything the humble origins of his life in Holland hinted at. He was still 
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providing for his wife and children — or rather — his wives and children — two wives and 
six children which would increase to three wives and seven children briefly — they never 
had to want for anything and he was husband to all three women, even if he only saw 
his first wife one time in four decades, he provided for her twenty years after sailing 
away from Amsterdam and his Dutch life and there is no indication that he ever stopped 
providing for his Dutch family. His second family of four sons were grown and gone by 
the time he was visited by his daughter from his first family. This was possibly only the 
third time in forty years the two had met. That she would hazard the risks of a voyage by 
sail through waters notoriously populated by pirates and privateers from all nations to 
visit a man she could only have known by what her mother told her — she was 5 when he 
left, 28 when she saw him briefly from a pier, yet still, at 47, she boarded a ship and 
sailed to meet her father one last time. 

| can not say if Jan would be surprised to learn that people talk of his deeds four 
centuries later — | rather think he would not. Books were written about his exploits while 
he was alive and they are still being written four hundred years later. Poems were 
written about him and children were frightened when their parents told them that, if 
they weren't good, Morat would come get them and take them a far-off land to be sold 
as a Slave. 

The Dutch honor Jan Jansen as he is considered to be a patriot and freedom-fighter 
in the Netherlands. An opera performed by the singing group Camerata Trajectina that 
glorifies Jan's life was nominated to be the lead production for the 2006 Dutch National 
Opera season. In 2009 "Jan Janszoon, de blonde Arabier’ toured on stage in the 
Netherlands. It is a story written by Karim El Guennouni that is based on Jan's life. 

But of all these achievements and events, his most significant legacy was his children. 


This work, while hardly complete, is an attempt to bring together the available 
information heretofore to be found scattered across the world and known to but a few 
people. It is a foundation from which future researchers and writers on a wide range of 
topics — history of North African, Egypt, Arabia, and Iberia; the Sa//y Rovers and other 
corsairs; the struggle for Dutch independence; and genealogy fanatics — can continue to 
illuminate the past, correct the record, and uncover and discover more of the story of 
the people, places, and events found on these pages. 


80% OL&tO (Tifinagh) 
(Arabic) O-» Ades 


Brian A. Smith, D.C. gngiish) 
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Sailing Vessels 


The following types of vessels are mentioned in different sections throughout this 
book. Use this handy reference to help visualize what type of sailing vessel is being 
referred to. There was a commonly known great variety of the types of vessels but there 
was also great variations within a vessel type as is shown in the carave/with its two 
subclasses of /atina and rotunda. Or with the polaccas as is shown on the following page 
with a typical po/acca contrasted with that belonging to Jan Jansen van Haarlem. 


Five common types were the caraveile, 
tartane, polacca, chebec or xebec anda snow. 


SS 
a 
——— Tm x4 
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Caravel 


Four merchant vessels, 17" century 


But in reality, the division between types of vessels was much more fluid. 


The Arabic gar/b may be one precursor to the European carave/ Caravels could have 
different sail-configuration such as the rotunda which had square and lanteen sails or 
the /atina which had only lanteen sails (p/ctured /eft to right below). 
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Note the differences between the diagram of the standard po/acca on the left, said to 
be like the one owned by Suléyman Reis which he gave to Murat Reis in 1620 and the 
engraving on the right which is said to be the polacca owned by Jan Jansen van Haarlem 
in 1627. The most notable difference is the number of masts yet both are called a 
polacca. The unique combination of sails on the right, lanteen in front and square in the 
rear off a single mast, is a configuration specifically attributed to only Jan. 


— 


y Morat Reis c1627 


Jan Jansen van Haarleem was instrumental 
in spreading the use of the Dutch romnd- 
bottom ship across the Mghreb. 


Seventeenth century Dutch “round-bottomed” sailing ships 


From Kan Sman Hrensson 6 Adam Nichols, The Trasnet of Rewerend Cfarur Egison, (2016) 


The much-feared Sa/é rover was a type of caravelle 
known for its speed and agility in the turbulent ocean. 
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Part One 


General History 


Maps and Illustrations — Part One 


Morocco 

Southeast Morocco, 1844 

Maghreb, Ifriqiya & Egypt, 8" century 
Ta’ifas of al-Andalus, 1050 

Ta’ifa of Murcia, ca 1240 

Spanish kingdoms before 1710 
Routes of exile from Iberia 

Siege of Haarlem, 1572 

Netherlands, 1550 

Netherlands, 1579 

Haarlem, 1612 

Canary Islands 

Las Palmas de Gran Canaria 
Spanish Empire, 16" century 

North Africa, 200 B.C.E. - 50 C.E. 
13" century sultanates 

Tunis, Tlemcen, & Algiers, 1517 
Pefion d’Algers, 1529 & 1544 

Algiers , birds-eye view, 1575 

Bay of Algiers 

Port of Algiers, circa 1600 

Algiers, 16" century 

Algiers, circa 1635 

Algiers, 17" century 

Roman Provinces, Africa, 451 C.E. 
Maghreb, 10" century 

Caravan routes, 13 - 15t centuries 
Songhai Empire, 11% — 16‘ centuries 
Marrakech, Fez, & Sous, 17 century 
Morocco, Then & Now 

Morocco, 16 century 

Slave-trade routes, 13 — 20 century 
Morocco, 1628 

Semlali tribe, 1550 —- 1680 

Salé 

Rabat & Salé, 17 century 
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One 


Jan Jansen van Haarlem 


Morjana bint Abd er-Rahmen 


Full disclosure: The author is a direct descendent of Morjana bint Abd er- 
Rahmen al-Shdabi and Jan Jansen van Haarlem as shown below: 


Direct Ancestor Spouse 
Brian Albert Smith 
Alberta Jean Matelena Valentine William Smith 


Dorothy Ruth Southard 
John Lawrence Southard 
Edward A. Southard 
Joseph S. Southard 

John Southard 

Abel Southard 

Benjamin Southard 
Joseph Southard 

John Southard 

Annica Jansen van Salé 
Anthony Jansen van Salé 


Jan Jansen van Haarlem 


Albert Joseph Matelena 

Elizabeth Ruth Parker 

Mary Ann Murphy 

Mary Ann Smires 

Phoebe Malsbury 

Lydia 

Jane Collum 

Catherine Barnes 

Grace Carmen 

Thomas Southard 

Grietje Reyniers 

Morjana bint Abd er-Rahmen al-Shdabi 
(Lineage continues on pages 283, 355, and 453) 
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Husband: Jan Jansen van Haarlem 
Born: circa 1570 Haarlem, Holland, Netherlands 
Died: circa 1650° Al-Walidiyya, Dokkala, Morocco 


Father: Jan Gijsbertsen van Haarlem 


Wife 1: Soutgen Caves 


Born: circa 1575 
Died: after 1622 


Married: 1596 Holland, Netherlands 
Issue: Born: Where: 
1) Marike Jansen van Haarlem 1594 


2) Lysbeth Jansen Van Haarlem circa 1596 ~—- Holland, Netherlands 


Wife 2: Morjana bint Abd er-Rahman al-Shdabi 
Born: 1578 
Died: 1631 Fez al-Bali, Fez region, Morocco 
Married: 12 August 1600 Cartagena, Murcia, Castile 
Father: Abderahman ....... al-Qartaganatiya (of Cartagena) 


Mother: Aldara bint Zayd ibn Abd el-Malik 


Issue: Born: Where: 
3) Abraham Jansen van Salé 1602 Cartagena, Murcia, Castile 
4) Philip Jansen van Salé 1604 Cartagena, Murcia, Castile 
5) Anthony Jansen van Salé 1608 Cartagena, Murcia, Castile 
6) Cornelis Jansen van Salé 1609 Cartagena, Murcia, Castile 
Wife 3: Zaynab al-Kibta bint Zaydan en-Nacir 
Married: 1624 Marrakesh, Abda region, Morocco 


Father: Zaydan en-Nacir 


Issue: Born: Where: 


I. [unnamed daughter] circa 1625 = unknown; died young 
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JAN JANSEN VAN HAARLEM 


The Borne Early Years 


The very name passed down to us over the centuries provides clues about Jan. 


e First: Toponymic surname — it can be surmised that he was from the 
town of Haarlem since van translates as from so he was Jan Jansen from 
Haarlem. However just what from Haarlem means is not certain. It does 
not say he was born in Haarlem, only that he was from that place. He 
may have been born in Haarlem or in a nearby place, which would be 
a sensible, if not proven, statement. 


e Second: Patronymic surname — Jansen literally translates to Jan’s son. 
The development of surname usage followed a similar pattern in much 
of Europe in that a second name based on the father’s name was used 
in addition to the first; this is called patronymic naming. This helped to 
identify the Jan who was Jan’s son from the Jan who was Dirk’s son or Jan 
Jansen from Jan Dirksen. Both names were specific to one individual 
with the tradition of actually keeping the same surname through 
successive generations slowly catching on from the fifteenth to 
seventeenth centuries. While we can not be sure that the use of a 
specific second name versus a handed-down surname was the method 
of naming for this person, the possible ancestry of Jan Jansen found 
later indicates that the second name was a patronymic until the mid- 
sixteenth century. Absence evidence to the contrary, it is plausible to 
accept the premise that the use of second names continued to follow 
the established pattern through the rest of the sixteenth century and 
therefore the father of Jan Jansen was named Jan. This acceptance finds 
support in the naming of Jan Jansen’s granddaughters born in New 
Amsterdam during the 1630s and 1640s. They were daughters of his 
son Anthony. The four girls were named Annica, Sarah, Cornelia and 
Eva and the few contemporary records available often give Antonise as 
the second name; this means Anthony's daughter. They also used Jansen 
as the third name which we can consider to be the surname. Here we 
see the adoption of the new surname with retention of the old 
patronymic in this family. 

e Third: the necessity of identifying oneself accurately comes with 
growing prominence in whatever community you find yourself in. Jan 
was a merchant and as he grew more successful, the need to be 
accurately identified increased concomitantly. 
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e Fourth: we can assume that the application of the phrase van Haarlem 
was used to prevent one Jan Jansen from being mistaken for a different 
Jan Jansen. Inherent with such a usage is the fact that to use this phrase 
while Jan Jansen lived in Haarlem would have been pointless; every 
Jan Jansen living in Haarlem was, by definition, Jan Jansen van 
Haarlem. So the van Haarlem was added during the time Jan Jansen, a 
merchant of some accord, was living somewhere other than Haarlem. 
Not only somewhere else, but somewhere where the qualifier van 
Haarlem was understood, somewhere like Amsterdam. 

e Fifth: it appears that van Haarlem was used by Jan for many years, at 
least until he appears in Algiers which could mean that the use of his 
full name carried some cachet that the abbreviated form did not, or it 
could be that there were more than one Jan Jansen around. 


The ancestry of Jan Jansen Van Haarlem may be:* 


Jan Jansen Van Haarlem born: 1570 

Jan Gijsbertsen Van Haarlem* ~1540 

Gijsbert Jansen Van Haarlem ~1508 +Kornelis Boucquet (b~1512) 
Daughter of Blasius Boucquet 
(b~1480) 

Jan Dirksen Van Haarlem ~1476 +Barbara Jostensen (b~1495) 

Dirk Jacobsen Van Haarlem ~1444 


Jacob Eingelbrechtsen Van Haarlem ~1414 
Eingelbrecht Dirksen Van Haarlem  ~1384 
Dirk Van Haarlem ~1350 


*This person is purely conjecture on my part but explains the name of our ancestor as 
“Jan, son of Jan” and the improbability that the 62-year-old Gijsbert fathered Jan Jansen 
in 1570. 


It should be stated that there are alternate parents given for Jan: Herman 
Jansen and Geertgen Barents. The sources given in the references have not been 
examined.® 
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Returning to Jan Jansen, it seems at least plausible to say that he became a 
merchant, possibly in woolens and linens, while living in Haarlem and as that 
city’s fortunes faltered and those of Amsterdam flourished, he made the logical 
decision to move to Amsterdam. Some historians state that Jan was in Dunkirk 
before that Protestant city in Flanders fell to the Spanish in 1583.° Though lacking 
in supporting evidence, it would not be unusual for the time period to find a 
thirteen-year-old male working for his father or another merchant. At this point 
it is not possible to say when and where his first marriage occurred or even 
where they lived. Some maintain Jan and his first family made Haarlem their 
home, based on the use of the toponymic van Haarlem. However, as suggested 
earlier, the use of van Haarlem while actually living in Haarlem would be an 
exercise in futility as everyone living in Haarlem was van Haarlem. A more 
logical assumption is that the family did not live in Haarlem but somewhere else 
where van Haarlem would help identify exactly who you were. One source 
makes several claims, some that deserve additional scrutiny: (1) he was baptized 
in Amersfoort on 4 June 1588 and refers to the Netherlands, Baptism Index, 1557- 
1902 on Ancestry.com which states the source was the Het Utrechts Archief, (2) a 
marriage to Soutgen Jans occurred on 7 November 1643 citing the Netherlands, 
Marriage Index, 1575-1938 on Ancestry.com based on the Regionaal Archief 
Alkmaar; Den Haag, Nederland; (3) names 15 children, 3 of whom were born 
between 1553 and 1557 (quite a feat since Jan was born two decades later).” (1) 
and (2) warrant further investigation; (3) does not. 

Jan, who is believed to have a merchant in the 1590s, cultivated a second 
career acting in the service of the States General of the Netherlands in their fight 
for independence from Spain. As a member of the bourgeois class of merchants 
who were for the most part Protestants, he would have gravitated to the ideals of 
a republic as espoused by the States General. Spain was an autocratic, Catholic 
power which was militaristic and dictatorial with regards to the Netherlands; the 
perfect anathema for Jan. He was granted a lettre-de-marque by the Prince of 
Orange which gave him the legal right to capture Spanish merchant ships; it is 
not clear if Portuguese merchants were also valid targets as the two nations 
shared the same monarch. At least one writer suggests that Jan crossed the line 
that separated the privateers from the pirates, the legal from the illegal, because 
the fame and glory he received as a privateer did not pay the bills. He took to 
sailing the Barbary Coasts and attacked the ships from any Christian nation, 
including those from the Netherlands, while hoisting the Red Crescent of the Turks 
with a singular exception — the tricolor of the Prince of Orange was always flown 
when capturing Spanish vessels.® 

That he was married and had a daughter while still in Holland is attested to 
by the actions of government officials in 1623. In an attempt to convince Jan to 
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return to Holland and resume his responsibility as husband and father, they 
presented both wife and daughter within view from the deck of his ship as it was 
docked in the southern coastal port city of Veere for repairs. That this event 
transpired some two decades after Jan last lived in Holland is surprising but the 
story is relayed in a journal kept by a member of the Dutch Embassy to Morocco 
in 1640-41. Writers have made suggestions that there was an older daughter 
named Marike. This may be based on a misinterpretation found in that same 
journal which will be explained later. One writer names a son Edward or Edvard 
but offered no indication where that information came from. 

The prolific researcher Leila Maziane writes: 


One of the most formidable at sea, was the solid group of Dutch, like the 
famous Morat-Rais, whose real name is Jan Jansz, or Jan Janssen, ... In fact, 
given the importance of their role in the success of the privateer enterprise, it is 
little wonder that the glory years of the Salé Rovers were those led by the renegade 
captains like the Dutch Morat-Rais.? 

The brief biopic of his life just given is merely an introduction; Jan’s life is 
explored in greater detail throughout this book. Going by the name Morat-Rais 
poses several challenges as there were many different people who used that 
name across North Africa in the seventeenth century, including: 


Morat-Rais al-Seghir (the Younger) = Jan Jansen van Haarlem 


Morat-Rais al-Akbar (the Great) = Morat-Rais d’ Albania 
Admiral of Algiers, 1595; beylerbey of Tunis, 1607 & of Morea, 1608. 


Morat-Rais al-Ashgar = Morat-Rais le Petite (the Youngest) = Morat-Rais il Greco 


Morat-Rais Maltrapillo: Spanish renegade mistaken for Morat-Rais al-Seghir. 


Others that have been confused with one or more of the above include: ‘ 
Ali Reis = Simon Danser = Samstin 
Yusuf Reis = Wardiyya = John Ward (c1553-c1623) 


Usta Morat = Moratto Genovese = Osta Morato Genovese = Agostino Bianco: 
Dey of Tunis, 1637; held by Knights of Malta; died 1640; Reis added in 
error. 


Morat Flaman = Murato Flamenco, from Antwerp; Reis added later in error; 
Pierre Dan wrote in 1637 that he was imprisoned by the Knights of Malta; 
Roger Coindreau confused this corsair with Morat-Rais al-Seghir. 


Morat Picinino = Ulbe Janszoon; Reis added later in error. 
Morat Francois 


John the Barber and John the Hairdresser: fictional; derived from a misreading 
of Barbary as barber. 
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Next we must dispel and discard two of the most prevalent and 
misunderstood errors about Jan Jansen van Haarlem. Over the years, many 
myths have been told of Jan but two stand out in their detrimental effect on his 
true life story. Both are persistent insomuch as they have been repeated out-of- 
hand for decades with no consideration being given as to their veracity, origin, or 
raison d’étre. The two are: 


1. Jan was kidnapped on the High Seas in 1618, taken to Algiers to be 
sold as a slave, and escaped this fate through being forced to convert to 
Islam. 


2. Jan was captured by the Knight of Malta and languished in a Maltese 
prison for five years in the late 1630s. 
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